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Correspondence 





America Fan 

Eprror:: My problem has, been how to ad- 
vance in Catholicism and not become all 
absorbed in the material aspects of life. 
_ America will help as it has in the past to 
| abstract bigger principles from the conglo- 
meration of facts presented in newspapers, 
: oe 

Your magazine offers not only isolated 
| Catholic dogmas but Catholicism as it en- 
| riches all the arts, i.e., Fr. Dulles’ ideas 
_ about films and the Catholic press roundup 
by Fr. Culhane. ANNE BaTEs 
Greenwich, Conn. 





More on Blacklisting 


Eprror: It was a pleasure to read the com- 
mon-sense review of Mr. Cogley’s “Report 
on Blacklisting” by Robert Morris (Am. 
7/21). 
: The last sentence of Judge Morris’ re- 
view: “When everyone is neutral except the 
apostles of communism, then indeed there 
will be but one world,”: epitomizes the 
baneful, albeit unwitting, effect of Cogley’s 
contribution to the purposes for which the 
Fund for the Republic has been used. 

| Newark, N. J. Joun A. MatrHews 


Eprror: The Cogley case is an interesting 
one and we should be grateful for Robert 
Morris’ article (Am. 7/21) .. . I agree that 
we should be “disturbed” that the House 
Un-American Activities Committee—some 
prominent members of which had not read 
the book—issued a subpoena for him. Along 
with a great many others, we are losing 
confidence in the House and Senate and 
everything connected with them. The fact 
hat a group of Senators can so manipulate 
affairs in the Senate that important bills 
like that dealing with Segregation can be 
kept in Committee so long that there is no 
chance to talk it out on the Senate floor 
is but one indication of how important mat- 
ters are handled. Plain common folks don’t 
like such carryings-on. 

(Rev.) JosepH F. MCELMEEL, s.J. 
Juneau, Alaska 


Sgt. McKeon 


| Eprror: In commenting on the trial of Sgt. 
McKeon, your editorial writer (Am. 8/4, p. 
414) remarked that “people want to know, 
in addition, whether the Marine Corps’ 


cated.” It’s a curious thing that during 
World War II, when the leathernecks were 
painfully clawing islands away from the 
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methods of training its men can be vindi- . 


enemy, nobody felt the need to call for a 
vindication of Marine Corps training. The 
Marine Corps had its vindication in its 
achievements. 

All the hullabaloo about Sgt. McKeon is 
another instance of the “momism” that has 
been striving to emasculate our armed 
forces. Mom has been frantically enlisting 
the aid of Congressmen to ensure that her 
Junior be spared the discomforts of forced 
marches, tongue-lashings, “double-timing,” 
and other disciplinary assignments. I my- 
self have considerable doubts about the 
morality of war, on any terms; but if there 
is such a thing as a justifiable war, then 
we must come to recognize that “war is 
hell” and that the only way to come out on 
top in this hellish situation is to be physic- 
ally and mentally hardened by discipline. 

No one can help feeling sorry for the 
parents of those six Marines who died in 
the swamp. But, likewise, no service man, 
past or present, can help sympathizing with 
Sgt. McKeon. He made a mistake—a hu- 
man error that unfortunately resulted in the 
loss of human life. But it is hard to see 
how he can be held criminally culpable. He 
was doing his duty. He was subjecting his 
unruly platoon to the same kind of puni- 
tive treatment that thousands of Marines in 
the past have endured. But it’s just that 
kind of rigorous discipline that has pro- 
duced the efficiency and confidence that is 
evident in the remark of a Marine in the 
recent Korean War: “When I’m charging 
up a hill, I don’t have to look behind me: I 
know my buddies are there.” 

Frankly, I am surprised to find any ques- 
tioning of Marine Corps training in a maga- 
zine run by a Society that is noted for the 
strict disciplining of its own members. I’m 
sure that old soldier, St. Ignatius, would 
have understood. Epwasv P. J. Corsetr 
Omaha, Neb. 


Praising “The Word” 


Epitor: As one of the many Catholic lay- 
men who feel that the Mass is rarely ac- 
corded its proper significance but is rather 
buried under an avalanche of novenas, ro- 
saries, “devotions,” “services” and other 
fringe benefits, I would like to thank Fr. 
McCorry for his remarks over the past few 
weeks on the Mass and its importance to 
laymen. 

Incidentally, do you intend to publish a 
viewpoint on blacklisting other than Rob- 
ert Morris’? I certainly hope so. 

Louis BALpwIN 
Waukegan, III. 


What to do 


about school 


PLAN AHEAD THIS SUMMER. You 
know what a rush there is at the opening 
of the school year. Plan ahead for back- 
to-school needs. 


See to it that others in your family 
get AMERICA. Those in high school and 
college and those in the service especially 
need to get the habit of reading 
AMERICA. If they’re away at school, it 
will be a welcome regular in the mailbox. 
If they are in a Catholic school, AMERICA 
will help them in school work all year. 
If they are in a non-Catholic school, all 
the more will they find it helpful, par- 
ticularly because they can share it proud- 
ly with their non-Catholic friends. 


Give a subscription now, while you 
can do it easily, to that back-to-school 
member of your family. Plan ahead. Send 
us now the name and address of the one 
you want to be a reader of AMERICA 
for the school year. Be sure to tell us 
the week school opens. We would like 
to have a gift card ready for the first 
week of school. 








Please enter a special 34-week student gift 
subscription to AMERICA at $4.50 for: 


Wate SCHOOMOPENS Si o50. 6:5 Ks Sacek eee ote 
Sisoth MALE TAL Sos accrsiwim ee arsine 
OUT MOO. 5. doled Sates Se ee ae 


eee eee 


Payment enclosed $ 





AMERICA 
70 EAST 45TH ST., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Current Comment 





THE DOMESTIC SCENE 


“Fair” Political Campaigning 


A short while ago, with the two big 
political conventions in the offing, the 
Chairmen of the Democratic and the 
Republican parties issued a joint state- 
ment pledging “fair campaigns.” This is 
by now standard procedure on the 
political scene. If the Chairmen’s pro- 
testations are not always lived up to 
by individual party members, it is at 
least good to know that the work of 
such organizations as the Fair Cam- 
paign Practices Committee, Inc. (8 E. 
66th St., New York 21, N. Y.) has 
made the public more apt to be on the 
lookout for slanderous demagoguery. 

But there is another kind of fairness, 
too. The means of communication—TV 
and radio especially—have improved 
enormously. We have a right to hope 
that the campaign oratory carried to the 
public will improve as well. The prece- 
dent set by the keynote address at the 
Democratic Convention on Aug. 13 did 
not promise the long-suffering public 
much relief from old-fashioned spell- 
binding. Today we expect politicians to 
be fair to the public as well. We ask 
them to respect the intelligence of the 
vast audience to which modern tech- 
rology makes their political philosophy 
available. 


No More Pullmans? 


If several Eastern railroads have their 
way with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, minimum rail sleeping ac- 
commodations from New York to Chic- 
ago will soon cost $76.50. (The pres- 
ent fare is $55.25. A first-class New 
York-to-Chicago plane ticket is now 
$49.61.) 

Six roads asked on Aug. 10 for a 45- 
per-cent increase in Pullman fares and 
a 5-per-cent rise in coach tariffs. If the 
idea is to price Pullman accommoda- 
tions out of existence, they are as- 
suredly going about it in the very best 
way. 
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There are thousands of persons who, 
given the mobility of U. S. life, must 
travel long distances at considerable 
inconvenience and great personal ex- 
pense to themselves, Often these per- 
sons are elderly or sick. They don’t care 
to fly; they cannot drive their own 
cars; they are unable to sustain the 
rigors of bus travel. It is too much to 
ask them to sit (or stand) in what are 
often crowded, smoke-filled railroad 
coaches. For these thousands Pullman 
accommodations are a necessity, not a 
Juxury. 

Railroads, we realize, get their profits 
from freight, not passengers. We regret 
that their annual losses on passenger 
service have been so great. But if they 
cannot provide reasonably priced sleep- 
ing accommodations for Eastern trav- 
elers, then—in view of the common 
good—it will perhaps be necessary for 
the Government to take over and sub- 
sidize what used to be one of the sym- 
bols of private enterprise. No one is 
going to like to see that happen. 


Communism and Subversion 


Though once again the case against 
the Communist party under the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950 
is back on the rails, it must still clear 
a constitutional block before reaching 
its goal. That goal is, of course, a legally 
airtight decision that the Communist 
party, as a Communist-action organiza- 
tion, must register with the Attorney 
General. 

It is now more than three years since 
the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
following protracted hearings, con- 
cluded that the party was, indeed, a 
Communist-action group and ordered it 
to register. In a two-pronged attack on 
that decision before the Federal Court 
of Appeals, the party argued that the 
1950 law was unconstitutional, and that 
the board’s finding was based on false 
evidence. Specifically, it attacked the 
credibility of Manning Johnson, Harvey 


Matusow and the late Paul Crouch. The 
Court of Appeals upheld both the law 
and the board. 

Last April 30, the Supreme Court 
decided that the lower court had erred 
in not permitting further evidence on 
the truthfulness of the challenged wit- 
nesses. It refused to consider the con- 
stitutional issue until the cloud of 
tainted evidence had been removed 
from the case. 

After considerable thought, the board 
decided on Aug. 11 to comply with the 
high court’s ruling by expunging from 
the record all the testimony of Messrs, 
Johnson, Matusow and Crouch. It also 
decided that it was unnecessary to re- 
open hearings, since enough testimony 
on the subversive nature of the Com- 
munist party remained in the record 
io justify its original finding. Now the 
way finally seems open for an appeal 
to the court on the key constitutional 
issue. 


Steel Goes Up 


Whatever else can be said about the 
$8.50-a-ton price increase in steel, an- 
nounced on Aug. 6, it was smart public 
relations. After all the rumors of a hike 
ranging from $10 to $15, the smaller 
boost came as a pleasant surprise. It 
tended to give the impression that here 
was an industry which knew how, in 
the public interest, to practise  self- 
restraint. For all of which U. S. Steel, 
the industry price leader, can take a 
bow. It is no secret that the industry 
generally wanted a bigger boost. 

Not everybody, however, was im- 
pressed by U. S. Steel’s gesture. The 
Associated Press published a table trac- 
ing wage-price relationships in_ steel 
since 1937. It seemed to show that over 
the years the size of price advances 
varied in proportion, not to increased 
costs, but to what the traffic would bear. 
In 1946, for instance, the industry 
granted an 18.5-cent-an-hour wage 
boost and upped prices $5 a ton. After 
a 13-cent increase in 1948, it jumped 
prices $9.34. Last year it followed a 
15-cent advance with a hike of $7.35 
a ton. These figures led one paper to 
conclude that this year U. S. Steel 
judged that its customers were in n0 
mood to take more than $8.50. 

Statistics like these no doubt over 





simplify the complexities of pricing 
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-—Molotov Was Right 


Since V. M. Molotov donned the penitent’s garb 
and confessed to having strayed from the tortuous 
path of Marxist orthodoxy, so many astonishing 
things have happened in the Soviet Union that 
most people have forgotten the incident. But not 
Samuel Kucherov. Mr. Kucherov, a scholarly, na- 
tive-born Russian lawyer now with the Library of 
Congress, has not only a vast’ knowledge of Marx- 
ism but a long memory as well. In the current issue 
of Political Science Quarterly (June, 1956), he 
comes to the “defense” of the Old Bolshevik with 
such a grasp of Communist theory and such famil- 
iarity with contemporary Soviet society that even 
the puppets at Pravda must be impressed. 

The story begins with Molotov’s report on for- 
eign affairs to the Supreme Soviet on Feb. 8, 1955. 
In the course of his exposition, the former USSR 
Minister of Foreign Affairs expressed the opinion 
that the Soviet Union had not yet succeeded in 
building a Socialist society, but had only laid its 
foundations. These were his fatal words: 


Besides the Soviet Union, where the foun- 
dations of Socialist society are already built, 
there are also such people’s democracies 
which have only made the first, but very im- 
portant, steps in the direction of socialism. 


Apparently none of his hearers noted at the time 
the heresy lurking in this solemn Marxist prose. 
When and by whom, for goodness knows what 
political or personal reason, the heresy was finally 
spotted is not known. But spotted it eventually 
was and Molotov’ had to eat his words. This he 
did in a letter printed in the Sept. 14, 1955 issue 
of Kommunist: 


The political danger in this formula lies in 
the fact that it mixes up ideological questions 
and contradicts decisions of the party on the 
question of building a Socialist society in the 
USSR. It places in doubt the existence of an 
already built Socialist society in our country. 

Two months later, as if this recantation had not 
sufficiently atoned for the error, Pravda rubbed 
salt into Molotov’s wound. It anathematized all 
and sundry who dared to claim that the Soviet 
Union had not yet achieved the Socialist stage in 
its gradual transition to full-blown communism. 
Such an assertion, it said, 


originates from underestimation of historical 

victories of the Soviet people . . . disconcerts 

members [of the party] and distorts the per- 

spective of development. The party’s view- 

point is that everything necessary for the 

= of a Communist society exists in the 
SSR. 


To all of which Mr. Kucherov says, in substance, 
“Nonsense.” Molotov was right in the first place, 





he insists, and his recantation must be classed with 
those nauseating “confessions” which Commun- 
ists know so diabolically well how to extract. 

According to Karl Marx, explains Mr. Kucherov, 
the shift from capitalism to communism occurs in 
two stages. The first stage he called socialism; the 
second communism. What society should look 
like in the Socialist stage Lenin described in this 
way: 

The means of production are not private 
property any more. They belong to the entire 
society. Every member of society, when he 
fulfils a certain socially necessary part of work, 
receives a certificate from the society that he 
has completed this or that quantity of work. 
On the basis of such a certificate he obtains 
from public storages the corresponding quan- 
tity of products . . . The State withers away; 
since the capitalists have disappeared, classes 
no longer exist, and for this reason there is no 
more possibility to suppress any class. [Lenin’s 
italics. ] 

Thus the Socialist phase has three main charac- 
teristics: nationalization of all the means of pro- 
duction and payment for work by certificate; with- 
ering away of the State; a classless society. 

In not a single one of these essential aspects, 
Mr. Kucherov points out, does contemporary So- 
viet society satisfy the Marxist-Leninist criteria. 

Not all the means of production in the Soviet 
Union have been nationalized (kolkhozes—collec- 
tive farms—own the means of agricultural pro- 
duction except for land and tractors) and pay- 
ment for work is not by certificate but by capi- 
talistic money. 

Far from withering away, the Soviet State, with 
its sprawling bureaucratic apparatus, is more 
powerful today that ever before. It still holds So- 
viet citizens in its “mortal grip.” 

As for a classless society, not only are there 
clearly distinguishable classes—peasants, workers, 
intelligentsia—but between them sometimes exist 
social distinctions “to a greater extent than in 
capitalist countries.” The Communists liquidated 
former millionaires and the old bourgeoisie, says 
Mr. Kucherov, but “Soviet millionaires and a new 
bourgeoisie have taken their place.” 

Such in outline is the case Mr. Kucherov makes 
for Molotov. I regret that in this short space I 
cannot even suggest with what rich detail he sub- 
stantiates it. Anyone who takes the trouble to read 
his article will, I think, agree that if the cult of 
Stalin was based on mythology, as Khrushchev 
now assures us, so, too, is the dogma that so- 
cialism exists today in the Soviet Union. Workers 
outside Russia who believe that have been sold a 
bill of goods. BENJAMIN L. MassE 
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steel. They do strongly suggest, though, 
that the industry has regularly used in 
the past the excuse of a wage increase 
to make price adjustments deemed 
advisable for reasons in no way related 
to a higher wage bill. 

For some time now the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic Re- 
port has been studying the relationship 
between wages, prices, profits and pro- 
ductivity in U. S. industry. If the figures 
for steel are ready, this would be a 
good time to publish them. 


TB and Pregnancy 


We can be grateful that the ravages 
of tuberculosis, a scourge in years past, 
seem constantly to be losing ground be- 
fore the advance of medical science. 
Now we read of another conquest, this 
time a victory over our ignorance about 
the disease and over immoral means of 
treating it. 

For more than 70 years, termination 
of pregnancy has at times been recom- 
mended to tuberculous mothers. But in 
the July 14 number of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Drs. 
Loren M. Rosenbach and Columbus R. 
Gangemi reported that therapeutic 
abortion is not called for where actively 
tuberculous women are pregnant. 

The two Philadelphia doctors, who 
made their study at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Henry Phipps Institute, 
have investigated 152 tuberculous wo- 
men who had 241 pregnancies over a 
30-year period. Their study shows that 
pulmonary TB, even in an active form, 
is not complicated by pregnancy and 
should not be a reason for ending it. 


FOREIGN 


Catholics in Israel 


The London Tablet for July 21 car- 
ried a fascinating short article on a 
problem few of us have ever given 
much thought to—that of the small 
minority of Catholics, most of them con- 
verts from Judaism, living in Israel. 
Under present circumstances, wherein 
relations between a Jewish state and 
Christian minorities are very sensitive, 
the “only thing” the Catholics can do, 
“is to mark a presence, be witnesses. . . 
and to prove by their example that a 
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Catholic Jew can be quite as good an 
Israeli as any other Israeli.” 

American Catholics will be particu- 
larly interested in the fact that the 
“dialog” with Jews being carried on here 
by Rev. John Oesterreicher’s Center for 
Judaeo-Christian Studies at Seton Hall 
University has already caught the atten- 
tion of Catholic and Jewish leaders in 
Israel, where a similar dialog is going on 
under vastly different circumstances. 

One comment of the Tablet corres- 
pondent pricks our conscience. The 
greatest problem the Catholics of Israel 
face, he states, is “a lack of love, which 
they believe is partly due to the tradi- 
tional lack of love on the Christian side, 
where Christians are in the majority.” 
No true Catholic can be anti-Semitic; 
more, it is sad to think that our coldness 
and indifference toward Jews may be 
rendering more difficult the position of 
Catholic Jews in Israel. 


Catholic Negro Reports 
on Africa 


The threat of communism in Africa, 
said Dr. Francis M. Hammond of the 
United States Information Service, re- 
turning from a recent two months trip 
in that continent, is one that the United 
States must meet with early and positive 
action. He strongly recommended that 
African students and leaders in gov- 
ernment, labor and other fields be en- 
couraged to visit this country. 

As a Catholic and a Negro, formerly 
of the Department of Philosophy at 
Seton Hall University, Dr. Hammond 
met with exceptionally cordial and 
varied experiences on his journey—the 
high spot of which was the consecra- 
tion, in the presence of Eugene Cardinal 
Tisserant, of the Most Rev. Thomas 
Mongo as the second African bishop of 
the Cameroons, Dr. Hammond’s views 
are reported to Pat McGerr in the 
Interracial Review for July of this year. 

Only a very “positive policy,” he is 
convinced, can counterbalance the at- 
tractions offered to intelligent young 
Africans by India as well as by the So- 
viet Union. “Our own program should 
be stepped up to meet this competi- 
tion.” One official in the Sudan—the 
“land of the Blacks”—asked him, “Why 
doesn’t your government send Afro- 
Americans here?” Another raised the 
question, “Why are there no Afro- 











Americans in U. S. embassies in the 
Middle East?” One means of combat- 
ing the very active anti-U. S. propa- 
ganda would be, in Dr. Hammond's 
opinion, “the potential of intelligent 
American Negroes who could go over 
there and win us new friends.” We 
sincerely hope Dr. Hammond’s views 
are heeded in high places. 


Figures Don't Lie? 


“Just think, Comrades,” Nikita S. 
Khrushchev exclaimed at a recent farm 
conference in Novosibirsk, “what a won- 
derful figure that is!” Mr. Khrushchev’s 
reference to a Siberian crop prediction 
was not ironic, but the free world felt 
his remark applied in that vein to most 
Soviet statistics. Perplexing data re- 
cently published in the official report, 
National Economy of the U.S.S.R., have 
confirmed previous suspicions of U. S. 
statisticians. 

Humorists long ago tagged statistics 
as one step beyond “downright lying.” 
If statistics are used under conditions 
of critical scholarship, of course, they 
are by no means fallacious. But with So- 
viet statistics, unfortunately, one cannot 
be sure. Like everything else in a total- 
itarian regime, they become a device 
of social policy. 

Official information on population, 
production and other aspects of Soviet 
life, for example, have long been known 
to be deceptive. In describing produc- 
tion rates, U. S. S. R. figures have com- 
monly appeared as percentages, but no 
outsider knew the bases on which they 
were computed. Another puzzler has 
been the practice of publishing eco- 
nomic data in terms of so-called 1926- 
27 prices. Analysis of recent reports, 
such as that on Soviet national economy, 
throws some light on the misleading 
character of earlier information. 

No one, naturally, need be surprised 
that figures lie for the Communists. 
What does surprise is the naive trust 
in such data shown by some observ- 
ers. Whether it be questions of educa- 
tional advances, military might, TV 
sets or Siberian wheat yields, common 
sense calls for caution in arguing from 
“official U.S.S.R. figures.” In view of 
their tainted source they can never be 
taken at face value as grounds for un- 
due alarm or equally unwarranted com- 
placency. 
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Washington Front 





What was probably the worst-kept secret of the dec- 
ade came out in the open on Aug. 11, when former 
President Harry Truman came out for Averell Harri- 
man. Anyone who could read the papers knew for 
weeks that Truman was for Harriman and did not like 
Stevenson. Of course, the press, knowing the public 
likes it, kept up the pretense of mystery and suspense, 
but it was no coincidence that the New York Times 
came out that very morning with a large front-page 
picture of Harry and “Ave” shaking hands and smiling 
at each other. So it was really no “surprise.” 

Only historians of the future will be able to tell 
what the political consequences of this generous ges- 
ture to an old and loyal friend will be: whether it was 
the kiss of death to Harriman in the South, New Eng- 
land, parts of the Midwest and California; or whether 
the uncommitted delegates will go along with Truman. 

Meanwhile, the party platform was undergoing 
painful writing under the patient and skilful chair- 
manship of Rep. John W. McCormack (Mass.). Most 
of the planks are tried and true Democratic doctrine: 
social welfare, social security, immigration revision, 
labor-law revisions and the like. The two troublesome 
points were farm policy and civil, meaning Negro, 
rights. The specter of the Brannan Plan rose again, not 
under that name, of course, along with 90% parity, and 


Underscorings 


even 100% for some commodities. No difficulty was ex- 
pected on other subsidiary proposals. 

The farmer will be wooed this year as never before, 
but, in my opinion, on false premises; namely, that 
he is solely interested in his pocket book, as if he 
were too duinb or uninterested to listen to any other 
argument. Millions of words I have read about him in 
three decades do him a grave injustice. The farmers 
are as politically conscious on national and _ inter- 
national issues as their city cousins, if not more so. 
Naturally, if they, or any other class, are in trouble 
they will run to the Government for help, but they also 
heed the common good. 

The civil rights issue seemed at last to come down, 
as Leo Cherne said, to a question of semantics: whether 
to use the words “Supreme Court” in the plank, or 
merely “the law of the land.” To me it seems some- 
what ludicrous for a party convention, convened to 
nominate for the head of the Executive branch, to 
commend explicitly a decision of the Court. It might 
also be a dangerous precedent, and would do no good 
to anybody in the long run. Truman at Chicago 
offered the resolutions committee the plank of the 1948 
platform, on which he ran and won, at the expense of 
party unity. But now, in 1956, that plank seems likely 
to split the party more than ever. So, even here, as on 
the farm platform, the disposition seemed to be to 
adopt a “moderate” platform, and then let the candi- 
dates say what they please, as in the past, come what 
may. WILFRID PARSONS 


families who were their hosts for a year, 
under a program operated jointly since 
1949 by the U. S. Department of State 





and NCWC, 46 German Catholic fami- 





HOW PARISH LIFE has been cen- 
tered on the liturgy and feast-days in 
St. Leo’s parish, Detroit, Mich., is told 
in The Church Year in a City Parish, 
published by the Gateway Grail Center, 
4852 14th St., Detroit 8, Mich., $2. 
It offers useful hints for pastors seeking 
imaginative ways to explain ceremonies 
and the Church year. 


THE THEME of the 29th Annual 
Conference of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace, to be held Nov. 
9-11 at Trinity College, Washington, 
D.C., will be “The contribution of social 
and economic development to peace.” 


A TRAVELING CIRCUS from Ger- 
many donated the proceeds of a special 
performance during July in Vienna, at- 
tended by the Papal Nuncio, Arch- 
bishop Dellepiane, by Archbishop Konig 
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of Vienna and by another archbishop, 
to defray expenses involved in rebuild- 
ing the Vienna Cathedral, the Stephans- 
dom, 


pTHE HOLY NAME SOCIETY of 
Puerto Rico will meet in a 3-day con- 
vention at San Juan, Sept. 1-3. A parade 
in which 25,000 members are expected 
to march will climax the meeting. 


p THE BENEDICTINES of St. Pro- 
copius Abbey, Lisle, Ill., will hold at 
their abbey Sept. 28-30 a Unionistic 
Congress, in continuance of those con- 
gresses held, before the Communist ban, 
at Velehrad, Czechoslovakia, to bring 
together Catholic and dissident Eastern 
Christians. 


BIN RETURN for the hospitality of- 
fered to German teen-agers by U. S. 





lies took U. S. teen-agers into their home 
for six weeks this summer. The ex- 
changees sailed for Germany from New 
York on June 30. 


Bp THE RIGHTS (and violations of 
them) of 400,000 Mexican migrant 
workers on U. S. farms are explained 
in an 80-page brochure, Strangers in 
our Fields, survey by Ernesto Galarza, 
published by Joint U, S.-Mexico Trade 
Union Committee, Rm. 504, 815 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


pA CONTRIBUTOR to America’s 
pages, Dr. William A, FitzGerald, li- 
brarian at George Peabody Teachers 
College, Nashville, Tenn., will leave at 
the end of the summer for Taipei, where 
he will advise university and municipal 
librarians in a project under the U. S. 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. E.K.C, 
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College Students in Convention 


On Aug. 21 more than 700 student delegates and ob- 
servers from 225 U.S. colleges and universities met in 
Chicago as the National Student Association held its 
ninth annual congress. There was a time when Ameri- 
can students argued and muttered over campus prob- 
lems—each on his separate campus. Since 1946, how- 
ever, they have learned to speak with a single voice. 
In that year 25 of them, who had seen the efficient 
student assemblies of other countries at an international 
student congress in Prague that summer, set up NSA 
in Chicago during the following Christmas vacation. 

It is always possible for a group like NSA to be 
manipulated, by a demagog or by a clique, to mean 
uses. During its nine-year history, however, NSA has 
been successful in avoiding such manipulation. U.S. 
students have shown solid common sense, on the whole, 
when major decisions had to be taken. In the early 
days of NSA’s growth, it was largely the leadership of 
Catholic college representatives that kept the organiza- 
tion on an even keel. 

Students gain—as, indeed, does any such group—from 
the experience acquired in making their own decisions. 
For one thing, leaders of student government on one 
campus obtain better perspective by discussing with 
leaders from other schools their hits and misses in 
various projects of student welfare. They learn to ad- 
mire statesmanship where it is exercised, because they 
appreciate how demanding it can be; and they learn to 
spot the misuse or abdication of responsibility a mile 
off. 

As proof of the seriousness that stirs NSA’s student 
gatherings today, we need only look at some of the 
topics listed for their Chicago agenda: freedom of the 


student press, desegregation, student-body self-disci- 
pline and Federal aid to education. In the stands that 
NSA has taken in past congresses on vital issues such as 
these, it has maintained a very fair batting average for 
justice and prudence. 

This is the time of year when students all over the 
world convene to plan the coming year. At Singapore, 
on Aug. 17, Catholic university students from South 
Asia ended a week-long leadership training course, 
sponsored by Pax Romana, world-wide federation of 
Catholic students. Pax Romana’s own international as- 
sembly took place in Vienna in July. While NSA met 
in Chicago, the World Assembly of Youth topped off 
in West Berlin a two-week congress of free-world 
youth leaders, including many student leaders. Finally, 
beginning Aug. 29 the U.S. National Federation of 
Catholic College Students will open its own five-day 
congress in Cleveland, Ohio. All these gatherings, 
whether of Catholic students alone or of students from 
all colleges and universities, feel the presence among 
them of Catholic student leaders. Such a leavening in- 
fluence unfortunately seems to have been lacking in 
the decisions behind the student riots that flared up in 
Mexico in May and in Guatemala in the closing days 
of June. 

Of the 225 member colleges and universities par- 
ticipating in NSA’s congress, 53 are Catholic institu- 
tions. As they discuss the theme set for this ninth annual 
meeting, “Student Leadership in American Education,” 
we can count on the sane effect of these Catholic dele- 
gates’ votes. Bravo for the young men and women who 
sacrificed a week of their vacation to represent the 
home campus! 


Federal Reserve Vindicated 


Late last spring the Federal Reserve Board was being 
angrily lectured in some business quarters for its tight 
money policy. Harlow Curtice, president of General 
Motors, publicly blamed the board for the sluggish 
state of auto sales. In a page-long editorial on May 5, 
Business Week bluntly reminded William McC. Martin, 
head of the Federal Reserve, that “the system will not 
survive if it attempts to close its eyes to the political 
consequences of its action.” Charges flew about that 
the board was not only afraid of inflation, but was also 
fearful of economic growth. Even several high Ad- 
ministration officials let it be known that they did not 
agree in every respect with the board’s policy of re- 
stricting the supply and raising the cost of money. 
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Now, as we draw to the close of the third quarter, 
that springtime flurry of excited criticism begins to 
seem more and more petty and unsubstantial. Despite 
a five-week shutdown in steel, the economic weather 
is wonderfully fair and the barometer rising. The Com- 
merce Department announced recently that employ- 
ment during July hit a record high of 66.7 million. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics said that during the same 
period hours worked in manufacturing held steady at 
40.1 a week. (Usually they decline from June to July.) 
New building, which was supposed to have been dis- 
couraged by the Federal Reserve Board’s stringent 








money policy, set a record for July. This brought the 
total of new construction for the first seven months of 
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the year to $24.1 billion—the highest ever. Then on 
Aug. 13 the Commerce Department revealed that in 
the second quarter the gross national product reached 
the unprecedented annual rate of $408 biliion. 


ROSY PICTURE 


Wherever one looked on the eve of the long Labor 
Day weekend—at figures on personal income, on farm 
prices, on industrial wages—the picture was similarly 
unclouded and promising. Even consumer borrowing, 
which, theoretically, ought to have been one of the 
first casualties of the board’s policy, showed an advance 
over the all-time high set last year. Mr. Curtice must, 
indeed, be chagrined as he mulls over figures showing 
that more autos have been sold this year on time than 
in the roaring months of 1955. True, total auto sales 
are down, but they are down not because the Reserve 
Board unreasonably tightened the credit screws. They 
are down because General Motors and Ford, by their 
frenetic scramble for industry leadership in 1955, over- 
sold the market. 


There is a lesson in all this that neither industrialists, 
nor farmers, nor labor leaders, nor politically sensitive 
business editors should ignore. The Federal Reserve 
System can function successfully as a governor of the 
economic machine only so long as it is free to make its 
decisions with such objectivity as men are capable of. 
The minute its judgments are colored by the short-term 
needs of this or that economic group or political party, 
rather than by the demands of the general welfare, it 
becomes the plaything of the very forces it was estab- 
lished to control. 

This is not to say that the Federal Reserve Board, 
any more than the Supreme Court, ought to be, or to 
consider itself, above all criticism, or that its decisions 
are necessarily and always the right ones. It is only to 
remind all of us that when we set ourselves up in op- 
position to the board, we must look very carefully to 
our motives. We must make sure that in addition to 
our own narrow interests we strive to share at least 
some of the board’s concern for the wider interests of 
the commonweal. 


A Poser for Moral Relativists 


Among the social scientists of our scientific age there 
is a school which claims that the rigorous scientific ex- 
amination of “facts” leads to the conclusion that “mor- 


ality is the quality of behaving in the way that society. 


approves. . . . When the person obeys the rules and 
laws of his society, we say that he is moral or good.” So 
states Floyd L. Ruch, professor of psychology at the 
University of Southern California and author of 
Psychology and Life, a textbook “intended to meet the 
needs of students without sacrificing scientific rigor. 

In the August 11 issue of the Saturday Review, author 
(The Measure of Man, etc.) Joseph Wood Krutch 
comments on the logical and disastrous conclusions to 
which such a doctrine leads. Mr. Krutch bluntly calls 
it “moral anarchy.” Noting that its protagonists refer 
to it as cultural and moral relativism, he says: “It sounds 
not only innocuous but laudably broadminded and 
tolerant.” But under such relativism 


. “moral” and “immoral” have no meaning except 
in the context of a particular society, and it must 
be meaningless to say either that one society is 
better than another or . . . that any individual is 
morally superior to the society in which he lives. 
Moral excellence is a phantom, because you cannot 
exceed the standard. 

After pointing out that such a concept of morality 
must lead either to “Machiavellian egotism,” where one 
is careful “to retain society's good opinion while 
secretly taking advantage of every possible opportunity 
to violate law and custom with impunity,” or to “the 
completest possible conformity with the dominant 
opinion,” Mr. Krutch really delivers a knockout to the 
moral relativist theory. 

If relativists actually followed the scientfic facts 
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they claim to cherish, they would recognize the ob- 
vious fact that 


. . if there is anything to be learned from anthro- 
pology it would appear to be that the only really 
deadly social philosophy is that which holds that 
one way is as good as another. . . . There is at least 
one doctrine which no successful society seems ever 
to have adopted. And that is cultural and moral 
relativism! 

Mr. Krutch concludes less positively than his preced- 
ing reasoning would seem to have warranted. “At the 
present moment,” he says, “we are hardly more sure 
than we were a generation ago where to look for a 
valid ‘ought.’ But we are growing notably less sure that 
we can get along without one.” 


TWO CONCLUSIONS 


Mr. Krutch’s sound polemic suggests two observa- 
tions. It is precisely in the popularization of this moral 
anarchy through the lecture-rooms of colleges and 
universities that there lies a great danger to our Ameri- 
can culture. If the hundreds of students so indoctrinated 
at the University of Southern California be multiplied 
by similarly trained students in dozens of other univer- 
sities where moral relativism is encouraged, the dire 
power these social scientists wield becomes apparent. 

The second observation is more cheering. Mr. 
Krutch’s reprobation of moral relativism points up the 
necessity and the immense value of a dialog that must 
continue and grow between those who do know “where 
to look for a valid ‘ought’,” and those who, like Mr. 
Krutch, will face all the scientific facts and still be 
humble and wise enough to realize that we cannot get 
along without it. 
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Do Catholics Vote Their Religion? 


James Robert Brown 


HY PEOPLE VOTE AS THEY DO has long been an 

\V/ interesting subject for speculation and re- 

search. Political scientists have worked seri- 
ously over the problem and extensive studies have been 
made of voters’ variegated motives and of the relative 
importance of these motives in bringing voters to a 
final political choice. It is currently believed that a 
person’s age, occupation, residence, family tradition, 
economic status, national origin or religious affiliation, 
or a combination of all of these, produce the motives 
which affect his choice of party and candidates. 

Attempts are continually being made to untangle 
these motivations in order to determine their relative 
“weight” in the voter's total decision at the polls. 
Whether or not religious affiliation is a factor that “out- 
weighs” the others, as some claim, has become an im- 
portant and much-discussed question as our national 
party nominating conventions choose candidates in 
Chicago and San Francisco. 

It was with considerable interest that the public 
learned on July 5 from Arthur Krock’s New York Times 
column that a survey of the so-called “Catholic vote” 
in the United States had just been made at the request 
of “a few Democrats.” 

Mr. Krock reported that “their purpose was to 
evaluate the proposition that the nomination of a Catho- 
lic on the Democratic national ticket in 1956 would 
operate powerfully to reverse the 1952 vote for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in communities with heavy Catholic 
populations and turn the scales toward Democratic 
victory.” The survey itself, he stated, supports the 
thesis that a Catholic Vice-Presidential nominee, such 
as Senator John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, who 
seems very acceptable to Democratic leaders in the 
North and the South, could win enough “Catholic” 
votes in key areas to defeat President Eisenhower and 
carry the Democratic ticket to victory this year. 

The survey to which Mr. Krock alludes was at first 
privately circulated in substantially the same form as 
that in which it appears in the Aug. 10 issue of U. S. 
News and World Report. These observations are based 
on that original, mimeographed version of the survey. 





Dr. Brown is associate professor of History and Po- 
litical Science at St. Joseph College, West Hartford, 
Conn., and Executive Director of the Institute of Ethics 
and Politics at Wesleyan University. 
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The purpose of the survey is to show that the Demo- 
cratic Party has been consistently supported by the 
“Catholic vote,” that the Democrats have been losing 
this vote, and that they can recapture it and win the 
presidential election, defeating Mr. Eisenhower, if they 
present a Catholic Vice-Presidential nominee in this 
November's elections. 

At first thought this might seem to be quite naive. 
However, the compilers of the survey consider that 
they have proved their thesis with scientific data. Their 
conclusions are said to be based on “an analysis of 
available data and polls.” What are these data and how 
are they used? 

Fundamental to the whole thesis is the acceptance 
by the survey's compilers of the conclusions of three 
analysts and pollsters that there is a “Catholic vote.” 
This assumption, in varying presentations, is quoted 
from Paul F. Lazarsfeld’s The People’s Choice (Colum- 
bia University Press, rev. ed., 1948, $2.75), Louis H. 
Bean’s How to Predict Elections (Knopf, 1948, $2.75) 
and Samuel Lubell’s The Future of American Politics 
(Anchor Books, 1956, 95¢). 


HOW DO THEY VOTE? 


The survey, relying on these authorities, says “there 
is or can be a ‘Catholic vote’; and it is apparent that a 
well-known Catholic on the Democratic ticket would 
allocate to that ticket an extraordinarily large portion 
of that vote.” 

The survey next offers several statistical tables in 
support of this opinion. Here it is shown that Catho- 
lics are both numerous and concentrated in certain key 
cities and States of the North with large blocs of votes 
in the electoral college. These large urban centers, 
traditionally Democratic, have at times supplied the 
pluralities by which the rural Republican vote has 
been offset and their States brought into the Demo- 
cratic fold. 

The first table lists 14 States with a total of 261 elec- 
toral votes (needed to win: 266) and in which the 
Catholic population is large. In some of these States 
the proportion of Catholics in the adult population 
one-third or more. Thus, in Rhode Island (4 electord 
votes) it is 60 per cent; in Massachusetts (16 elector 
votes) it is 50 per cent; in New Jersey (16 electord 
votes) 39 per cent; in Connecticut (8 electoral votes) 
49 per cent; in New York (45 electoral votes) 32 pe 
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cent; in Wisconsin (12 electoral votes) 32 per cent; in 
Illinois (27 electoral votes) 30 per cent. In the other 
seven States the proportion of Catholics is presented 
as 20 per cent or more. 

The survey then presents the findings of Gallup and 
Campbell (of the University of Michigan) that Catho- 
lics consistently turn out to vote in greater proportion 
than non-Catholics. Using Campbell’s figures for this 
turn-out of Catholics, the survey derives a table for 
these 14 States of the estimated proportion of the 1952 
vote which was made up of Catholic voters. Similarly 
a table is presented of the proportion of voters who 
were Catholics in the 1952 election in 21 large cities. 

The first table is said to be based on actual Church 
membership and the proportions it gives are not out of 
line with statistics of Church membership and census 
figures. However, it should be noted that all that has 
been proven is that there is today a considerable pro- 
portion of Catholics in the voting population of many 
of our States. This, however, is not what the survey 
means by a “Catholic vote.” It claims that these Catho- 
lic voters move in the same political direction. 

This large Catholic vote, the survey maintains, is an 
important part of the Democratic Party. Again the 
statement is supported by “statistical evidence” for the 
two claims. 

The first claim is that a large proportion of the voters 
consistently voting Democratic are Catholics. This state- 
ment is supported by a table based upon “a 1954 poll 
of selected States.” This poll is not further identified. 
Seven large States are listed as follows: 


Percentage of Democratic 


State Voters Who Are Catholics 
MINH hs os bee eee esas 74% 
BME sags. isle wis onto Gis oe ewes 60% 
PIRVANEIUIR: 95h fois Glese ss 5 's1s, cd. 60's 6. 48% 
IR CSc Le wim leh oN to he 39% 
MNRAS foN a aio laia evs tive aise Wie eas bb 36% 
ES Gy EONS oe re area hs eran ee 29% 
NRE. s)he aaa asaya WW cth aco)s sata aor d 30% 


The survey does not state in what years or what elec- 
tions this was the case. Nor is there any way for us to 
check the authority of the poll used. It should be noted 
that election statistics show that all of these States 
went Republican in 1952, but that Massachusetts, IIli- 
nois, California and Ohio went Democratic in 1948. 

Another table, based on the same unidentified 1954 
poll of selected States, is offered in support of a second 
claim that “Catholics normally vote Democratic.” 


Percentage of Catholic 


State Voters Who Are Democrats 
RBs bop is sy tees sca stele Merv 67% 
ioe 5 ia g6'9's0 van 4'ne a0 53% 
SORE eee eran ae 55% 
ME bet Sale dis oS ad ads 56% 
a its civwbiea boks baud es 66% 
(| ES er nian 63% 
CN kes ee eds ae 64% 


Again, neither the table nor the survey states on what 
elections this poll is based. 

Furthermore, the survey recognizes that nation-wide 
Gallup polls in 1950 and in 1954 showed that 34 per 
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cent and 32 per cent of all Catholics considered them- 
selves to be Republicans and that Catholics form part 
of the independent voters’ ranks. Gallup also reported 
that 44 per cent of the Catholics who voted in 1952 
cast ballots for Mr. Eisenhower. 

The University of Michigan’s nation-wide survey is 
quoted as authority for the statement that over 66 per 
cent of U. S. Catholics voted Democrat in 1948 but 
fewer than 51 per cent did so in 1952; and, though 
Catholics had constituted approximately 331/3 per 
cent of the Democratic vote in 1948, they made up 
only 28 per cent of Stevenson’s vote and 21 per cent 
of Eisenhower’s tremendous vote. 

From all this the survey concludes that the Demo- 
crats lost the election in 1952 because of the defection 
to Eisenhower of a considerable portion of the “nor- 
mally Democratic vote.” Here are the six States with 
the largest electoral votes as they appear in the tabular 
presentation of this key statement: 


Proportion of Eisenhower Vote Eisenhower’s Electoral 


State Made up of Catholic Voters Margin in State Votes 
New York .... 35% 11% 45 
Pennsylvania . 36% 6% 32 
California .... 23% 12% 82 
Mimois ..%.. 31% 9% 27 
OHIO 3.2". ies.5ss 21% 12% 25 
Michigan .... 27% 10% 20 


(The eight other key States are similarly analyzed.) 

The survey continues: “Approximately 30 per cent of 
these Catholics for Eisenhower were ‘shifters.’” That 
is, “they would have been expected to vote Democratic 
in 1952. These ‘shifters—whom we shall call ‘normally 
Democratic Catholics—constituted approximately seven 
per cent of Eisenhower's total nation-wide vote.” 

The strategy which the survey then goes on to urge 
is a simple one. A shift of 13 to 15 per cent of the 
“Catholic vote” to the Democratic ticket in these States 
and a similar shift in the other eight key States, would 
give their electoral votes to the Democratic nominees. 

Can such a shift be assured? Starting from its first 
assumption, namely that a Catholic on the national 
ticket will attract the “Catholic vote,” the survey states 





Truman to Pius XIT 


As the chosen leader of the people of the United 
States I am privileged to pledge full faith to 
You once again to work with Your Holiness and 
with every agency of good the world over for an 
enduring peace... . 

Your Holiness, this is a Christian nation. More 
than a half-century ago that declaration was 
written into the decrees of the highest court in 
this land... . 

From a letter of President Truman to His Holi- 

ness, Pius XII, August 6, 1947. The full text of 

the ten letters exchanged by the former President 
and the Pope were published in the Catholic 

Mind (LI [1953], p. 625-40). 
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flatly that a Catholic Democratic Vice-Presidential 
nominee could gain most of these “Catholic votes”; 
that he would certainly regain those “normally Demo- 
cratic Catholic voters’ who voted for Eisenhower in 
1952. 

“Assume, the survey argues, “he could get no more 
than those ‘normally Democratic Catholics’ who voted 
for Ike in 1952. . . . He would still add 132 electoral 
votes to the Democratic column, enough when tom- 
bined with the Solid South to provide a majority of 
electoral votes.” The argument is then presented tabu- 
larly: 

Proportion of Eisen- 
hower’s Vote Con- 
stituting Margins 


by Which He 
Carried State 


Estimated Proportion of 
Eisenhower Vote in 1952 
Made Up of “Normally 


Democratic” Catholic Electoral 


Votes 


State Voters Who Shifted 

New York .... 11.0% 11% 45 
Pennsylvania . 11.0% 6% $2 
Iilinois ...... 9.3% 9% a7 
Massachusetts . 15.3% 8% 16 
Connecticut .. 14.4% 11% 8 
Rhode Island . 18.9% 15% 4 


APPRAISAL OF THE SURVEY 


The formula is too pat. Statistics could be assembled, 
no doubt, to show that Southern Baptists are “normally 
Democratic voters.” Further it could be shown that in 
1948 and 1952 large numbers of these Baptist voters 
deserted the Democratic party. Could anyone then 
seriously maintain that a Baptist’ candidate for Vice 
President (the Democratic platform and convention 
climate remaining what they were in 1948 and 1952) 
would bring these “shifters” back into the Democratic 
fold? Yet this survey claims that a Catholic Vice-Presi- 
dential nominee would not only bring Catholic Demo- 
cratic “shifters” back, but would also probably induce 
all Catholic voters to toe the Democratic voting line. 

The weakness of this claim is that it assumes that 
Catholics vote as a bloc. This assumption supposes in 
turn that Catholics vote exclusively, or mainly, from 
religious motives. The data assembled by the research- 
ers prove neither assumption. 

Until further evidence shows otherwise, we may con- 
tinue to believe that Catholics, like a large number of 
their fellow Americans, voted for Eisenhower in 1952 
for reasons which have no direct relation to their or his 
religion. It is generally conceded that corruption in 
the Federal Government was a big issue in 1952, and 
that many persons voted Republican in order “to throw 
the rascals out,” put in an efficient businessman's gov- 
ernment, balance the budget and reduce taxes. The 
GOP campaign slogans, literature and tactics showed 
that this is what the party managers thought the voters 
wanted. The evidence would seem to conclude that 
many Catholics, like many non-Catholics, voted for 
such a change. 

Another leading issue of the 1952 campaign was 
communism. Let us assume, as it has been assumed, 
that many Catholics left the Democratic party over its 
alleged softness toward domestic Communists. This is 
a natural assumption, since Catholics oppose commu- 
nism as a materialistic and atheistic ideology. Their 
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Church has solemnly condemned it. But communism is 
un-American as well as anti-Catholic. It is in violent 
opposition to the American way of life and to the U.S. 
Constitution. Can it be proved that the Catholics who 
abandoned the Democratic party in 1952 over the 
Communist issue did so exclusively on religious grounds 
and not for patriotic reasons as well? What evidence 
is there that, even on this issue, the motivations of 
Catholic voters were any less mixed than were those 
of American theists of other religious confessions? 

Another consideration comes to the fore here. In try- 
ing to explain why people vote as they do, social 
scientists, as I said earlier, consider socio-economic 
status as of primary importance. This survey simply 
assumes that Catholics “vote their religion” rather than 
their economic status, their family traditions or the 
whole combination that goes to make up their socio- 
economic status. As a matter of fact, there is consider- 
able evidence that Catholics, like other people, tend 
to be deeply affected politically by their social and 
econoinic position in the community. 

This is not to say that special circumstances might 
not cause Catholics who vote to vote alike on some 
issues. Catholics hold in common the same religious 
faith and the same moral principles. Just as Methodists 
might vote alike on the question of prohibition, so 
Catholics might solidly oppose some proposal that was 
in open conflict with their religious beliefs or their 
moral code. Such special situations are rare in Ameri- 
can life. On almost all the practical decisions of politics, 
Catholics, like their fellow citizens, may and do differ. 
It should surprise no one that Cardinal Spellman sup- 
ported Universal Military Training while the late 
Cardinal Dougherty opposed it. 

From a technical standpoint, it is difficult to assess 
the validity of the data used in the survey. Though the 
authors lean heavily on the work of recognized ex- 
perts, including George H. Gallup and Elmo Roper, 
they do not give enough information about the size 
of the samples used in the polls, the methods employed 
or the type of questions asked. This defect is pertinent, 
for example, with regard to the “independent” vote. 

The survey admits that “many Catholics, of course, 
are a part of that all-important independent vote, par- 
ticularly in recent years.” But it does not answer the 
key question: how many? If the number of Catholic 
independents is significant in size, and if it is growing, 
many of the statistics offered in support of a “Catholic 
vote” become questionable. They remain inconclusive 
so long as the size of the independent vote is an un- 
known factor. 

This survey does not, it seems to me, present solid 
evidence that Catholics vote as a bloc in this country. 
Until such evidence is forthcoming and factually sup- 
ported, it seems reasonable to believe that Catholics 
vote from as mixed a pattern of motivation as other 
persons do. Nor is there any reason to believe that 
Catholic candidates on the hustings, whether national 
or local, will be scrutinized by their co-religionists with 
any less care or judged by any different criteria than 
other candidates are. 
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... Who Would Succeed ? 


Mary M. Clarke 


by an extraordinary amount of concern over the 

Vice-Presidency. Quite apart from personalities in- 
volved, the state of health of the man occupying the 
White House has become increasingly important to our 
health-conscious nation. In the wake of this new in- 
terest, the office of the Vice President suddenly is 
emerging from the shadows of political obscurity to a 
position of new respect because of its potential im- 
portance. 

“Who will succeed if the President dies?” was never 
more prominent in the minds of voters. 

With the question of succession looming ever larger, 
it is time to note that in some areas the matter of Presi- 
dential succession is not too clear. 

The problem presents no particular difficulty should 
our next President die after Jan. 20, the day he and the 
Vice President are installed in the nation’s two top 
offices. The U. S. Constitution provides that in case the 
Chief Executive dies the office shall devolve on the 
Vice President, and the Presidential Succession Act of 
1947 provides that, in case both the President and the 
Vice President die, the following persons, in order, will 
constitute the line of succession: the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, the Secretary of State, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Secretary of Defense, Attorney General, Post- 
master General, Secretary of the Interior, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce and Secretary of 
Labor. 

The issue is not so simple, however, should the Presi- 
dential nominee of a party or a President-elect die be- 
tween the date of the national conventions in August 
and Inaugural Day. Here a “gray area” exists in which 
answers are not so specifically spelled out. 

Before taking up any theoretical instances, however, 
a square look at the mechanics of electing a President 
might be helpful. The task is much more complex than 
simply tabulating the ballots of the opposing candi- 
dates, as the man in the street might think. 

Let us hegin our analysis at the conventions, at which 
delegates from each State select Presidential and Vice- 


Pie THIS CONVENTION YEAR have been marked 





Dr. CLarKe is a member of the faculty of Fordham 
University. She is in the Department of Political Phil- 
osophy and the Social Sciences. 
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Presidential nominees. In the approximately five months 
between the close of the conventions and Inaugural 
Day, four distinct periods can be charted, each present- 
ing its own particular problem of Presidential succes- 
sion. These are: 

1. From the close of the conventions in August to the 
November general elections. 

2. From the November elections to the meeting of 
the electoral college in December. 

3. From the electoral college meeting to Jan. 6, when 
Congress makes its official count of the electoral vote. 

4. From Jan. 6 until the new President is sworn in on 
Jan. 20. 

Each of these periods requires separate consideration. 
First, what would happen if a Presidential nominee 
died after the close of the conventions but before the 
nation’s voters troop to the polls in November? Fortu- 
nately, each major party has defined a method for cop- 
ing with this emergency: 


DEATH OF A NOMINEE 


Under Rule 7 of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, which the Democratic National Committee 
adopted in November, 1955, in the event of “the death, 
resignation or disability” of the party’s nominee for 
President, the national committee itself is authorized 
to fill the vacancy. The voting would be patterned after 
that of the national convention, with committee mem- 
bers from each State and territory casting the number 
of votes possessed by the area they represent. For ex- 
ample, New York’s committeemen would cast 98 votes 
and South Dakota’s committee members would have 8, 
just as they had in August. The substitute Presidential 
nominee would be the man receiving a majority of the 
total number of votes possessed by all the committee- 
men. Since there are a total of 1372 votes cast in the 
Democratic National Convention, the successful candi- 
date for the substitute nomination would need 686% 
votes. 

The resolution under which the Republican National 
Committee can fill the vacancy caused by the “death, 
declination or otherwise” of the Republican Presidential 
nominee was adopted at the 1952 GOP National Con- 
vention. Whereas the Democratic substitute is chosen 
only by that party’s national committee, the Republican 
replacement can be chosen by either the party’s na- 
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tional committee, or by another Republican convention, 
if the national unit decides there is sufficient time for 
such a conclave. The same method of voting is used as 
at the original convention. 

It should be noted, however, that the rules of both 
parties may be changed by the 1956 national conven- 
tions. The chances are that the rules will be retained 
as they are, since it would be difficult for either con- 
vention to find another plausible method which would 
take this potentially important power from its national 
committee. 

Neither national committee has ever been obliged to 
select a substitute candidate for President. In 1860, 
however, the Democratic national committee did select 
a substitute Vice-Presidential candidate when the con- 
vention’s choice, Benjamin Fitzpatrick, declined to run. 
The secondary selection, Herschel V. Johnson, was 
brushed aside in the fall elections, however, as Lincoln 
led the Republican party to its first national triumph. 

A similar dilemma almost faced the Republican na- 
tional committee in 1912. James S. Sherman, who had 
been chosen as the GOP Vice-Presidential standard 
bearer, died only a few days before the election. Since 
there was insufficient time for the National Committee 
to select a replacement, his name remained on the Re- 
publican ballot. A monumental headache was averted 
when the GOP took a bad lacing at the polls, garnering 
only eight electoral votes and finishing behind both the 
Democratic and Bull Moose states. These eight Re- 
publican electors cast their Vice-Presidential votes for 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who had not even been listed on the ballot on 
Election Day. 

It is significant to note that should a party's Presi- 
dential nominee die before Election Day, its national 
committee might choose a successor on the slate who 
had not been a strong contender or remote possibility 
at the national convention earlier. If a party faction 
which was outvoted at the national convention hap- 
pened to control the national committee, the substitute 
nominee might even be a candidate who had lost his 
first fight during the convention some weeks before. 

Assuming that the Presidential nominee lives through 
Election Day and is successful in his bid for the White 
House, our consideration moves into its second period. 
What if he should die between the November voting 
and the December meeting of the body which actually 
chooses the President of the United States, the electoral 
college? 


BEFORE THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE MEETS 


The electoral college is composed of representatives 
from each state who are elected by the voters to name 
the President. It-may come as a surprise to many Ameri- 
cans to know that most of these electors are not legally 
bound to vote in accordance with the mandate they 
have received from the people of their States. By tradi- 
tion and because of party loyalty, they generally do, 
but theoretically this need not be the case. The Twelfth 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, which outlines 
the duties and powers of the electoral college, neither 
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‘tives may choose a President should die, Congress may 





states nor implies that the electors are bound to vote 
for the person who received the highest number of 
popular votes in their States. On the contrary, the 
amendment indicates that the electors are free agents 
who may follow the dictates of their consciences in 
choosing the President. These electors meet in their 
respective States on the first Monday after the second 
Wednesday in December to perform their duties. 

Suppose a Presidential nominee dies between Elec- 
tion Day and the voting of the electoral college. There 
seems to be little question that the individual elector 
would be free to cast his vote for anyone he chose. The 
college might elevate the victorious Vice-Presidential 
candidate to the office of President by a simple majority 
vote. Even a total stranger to the political contest in 
question could conceivably find himself named Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is evident that the electors 
—a group seldom comprised of acknowledged party 
leaders or persons who genuinely represent the elec- 
torate—wield tremendous potential strength. 

If the electoral college, thus thrown on its own, could 
not reach an agreement, the choice of President would 
go to the House of Representatives, and the choice of 
Vice President would go to the Senate. The House, with 
each State having one vote regardless of how many 
representatives it might have, would then choose among 
the three persons receiving the highest number of votes 
in the electoral college. The Senate, voting individually, 
would choose between the two persons who had re- 
ceived the most votes in the electoral college. 

According to the Twentieth Amendment, if any of 
the three persons from whom the House of Representa- 


by law decide what is to be done. Similarly, if either of 
the two persons from whom the Senate may choose a 
Vice President dies, Congress again may determine 
what is to be done. 


BEFORE ELECTORAL VOTES ARE COUNTED 


When the electoral college has concluded its task, 
the problems raised by the death of the man chosen as 
President are different in this third period. Federal law 
provides that on the sixth day of January the members 
of both Houses of Congress will meet in the House of 
Representatives, with the President (or President pro 
tempore) of the Senate presiding, to tabulate and 
count the electoral vote. What if the victorious Presi- 
dential candidate should die after the electoral college 
meets in December and before Congress convenes and 
counts the electoral votes in January? 

No situation of this nature ever has arisen in ou 
history. There appears to be no provision in statutory 
or constitutional law to cope with it. This three-week 
period is, legally, the most neglected segment of the 
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several months between nomination and inauguration 
If such a crisis should arise, the choice of remedy would 
apparently rest with Congress. This could lead to some 
interesting possibilities. For example, if a newly 0 
ganized Democratic Congress were given 300 elector! 
votes for a deceased Republican Presidential candidate 
and 300 electoral votes for a living Republican Vic 
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Presidential candidate, and 241 electoral votes for a 
living Democratic Presidential candidate, what would it 
do? Would we have a Democratic President? Under 
law there seems to be nothing to prevent this turnabout. 
The Republican Vice-Presidential candidate would 
have been chosen by the now dissolved electoral college 
to fill the office of Vice President; the Presidential 
choice of the electoral college majority would be dead; 
the minority electoral votes for the Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate would still be valid. 

One need not tax his imagination for other hypo- 
thetical instances which could arise from the death of 
a winning Presidential contender during the last few 
days of the year. 

A somewhat comparable hassle after electoral-college 
action occurred in the Tilden-Hayes contest of 1876. 
Conflicting electoral votes were submitted from several 
States. Congress was faced with the task of deciding 
which set was valid in each case. No formula for de- 
cision could be found in the constitution. After much 
suspense and bitterness, Congress created an electoral 
commission which passed on the validity of the con- 
flicting votes. Legislation then was enacted for coping 
with a recurrence of this crisis. As so often in govern- 
ment, no answer to a problem was forged until the 
problem actually arose. On this basis there is reason 
for believing that the neglected third period will re- 
ceive no attention until a President dies after the elec- 
toral college has named him and before Congress gets 
around to counting the electoral votes. 


BEFORE INAUGURATION DAY 


There is a constitutional remedy for the vacancy re- 
sulting from the death of a President during our fourth 
period, the two-week period from Jan. 6 until Jan. 20 
when the President-elect is inaugurated. 

The Twentieth Amendment, adopted in 1933, pro- 
vides: “If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the 
term of the President, the President-elect shall have 
died, the Vice-President-elect shall become President.” 
The Vice-President-elect would therefore assume the 
office of President, with all its rights and powers, for 
the full four-year term, precisely as if he had been 
elected to the office. 

If, on the other hand, a President should not have 
been chosen by Jan. 20, or if the President-elect should 
have failed to qualify, the Vice-President-elect “shall 
act as President until a President shall have qualified.” 
If both the President-elect and the Vice-President-elect 
have not been chosen or fail to qualify, the Presidential 
Succession Act of 1948 provides for “acting Presidents.” 

In conclusion, therefore, it is seen that right of selec- 
tion of a substitute to Presidential office may rest with 
several different groups: a party's National Committee, 
the electoral college, and Congress. In at least one 
period, between December and Jan. 6, there is con- 
siderable doubt as to how the choice would be made. 

We need explicit legislation) on the succession issue 
between the time a man receives the plaudits from the 
convention floor and the day when he occupies the 
Chief Executive’s chair. 
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LONDON 
LETTER 


of those hot, somnolent evenings that come to 

London like a blessing, Tony Praga, a Fleet Street 
reporter, gathered a few Catholic journalists together 
in a public house in the Strand named the Captain’s 
Cabin. Tony is a Jew and English, a descendant of Aus- 
trian grandparents. By politics he is one of G. K. Ches- 
terton’s Distributists, by ancestral faith a Catholic. 
“Dear old boy,” he said and still says, “let’s relax.” His 
aim that evening was to find the company of other 
Catholics with whom to relax. 

London’s Fleet Street contains the offices of all the 
great newspapers in the world. Behind its windows 
thousands of typewriters click the round of the clock. 
In one of its courts Dr. Johnson lived; in Peel’s pub— 
which is still plying—Boswell borrowed money and 
Goldsmith bit his fingernails. Dickens and Thackeray 
and Chesterton and two generations of Bellocs wrote 
there. Tony was unhappy because. no Catholic society, 
since recusant days, had been founded in “the street.” 
So, in 1931, the Keys was begun. 

The society has celebrated its Silver Jubilee. We 
Catholics in Fleet Street believe it is unique. Which 
other Catholic society invariably meets in public 
houses and can boast that its presidents always are 
Cardinal Archbishops? St. Etheldreda’s, our parish 
church, is the only pre-Reformation church in England 
still in the hands of the True Church. Our members, 
including the priests, all are journalists. Our chairmen 
always are laymen. Keys men travel far and are a mixed 
lot. We have a Member of Parliament, we have foreign 
correspondents, columnists, critics, humorists, crime re- 
porters (one of our members, Duncan Webb, cracked 
the infamous Messina Vice Ring after Scotland Yard 
despaired ), leader writers, publicity men, sports writers 
and desk men. 

We do not admit ladies, but once a year we have a 
splendid dinner to which we bring our wives and 
sweethearts. At each of these dinners the guest of honor 
is a distinguished non-journalist. Last year he was Most 
Rev. Gerald P. O'Hara, Archbishop of Savannah and 
Apostolic Delegate to Great Britain. 

The Silver Jubilee celebrations began with Mass 
coram cardinali offered by Rev. Joseph V. Christie, S.J., 
chaplain to Fleet Street, a famous preacher in the Farm 
Street tradition, and a broadcaster and journalist. His 
Eminence Cardinal Griffin presided at Mass and at 


Tarte FIVE YEARS AGO, in early summer, on one 





WiuiaM J. Icor, editor of Books of the Month (Lon- 
don), and dramatic critic for the Catholic Herald, 
was, for a term of two years, chairman of the Keys 
meetings he describes in his account. 
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dinner when we honored the five surviving founders of 
the Keys. 

In a charming way those five are symbolical of Fleet 
Street. Glinting with the bland contentment of a man 
who has found and ensured good company, Tony was 
there with Edward J. Macdonald, his friend, a Bos- 
tonian who once was assistant editor of G. K.’s Weekly. 
Present, too, were D. B. Wyndham Lewis, a Welsh 
dandy, fiery defender of the faith, scholar, wit, his- 
torian and comic columnist on the News Chronicle; 
Brian Keating, part-Irish, part-English, a farmers’ pub- 
licist; and—most popular of all—waving his snuff box, 
Godfrey Hayes, wholly English, a reporter who now is 
a Rosminian lay-brother. We made them life members. 
The Cardinal led the cheers as we drank their health. 

The Keys has a further claim to fame. We, who have 
had experience in the running of it, claim that ours is 
the most highly and delicately disorganized Catholic 
society in history. Journalists are not men who take 
kindly to authority and constitutions. But it is the 
strength of our craft; it is also, I believe, a source of the 
pleasure our priests find in our company. The Cardinal 
has been especially affectionate in his care of his Fleet 
Street men. Our chaplain, whom, very reluctantly, we 
are giving to Marquette University, Milwaukee, for one 
year only—we have the Cardinal's promise—understands 
and incredibly loves the “press gang.” His friends are 
to be found in important posts with the most influential 
journals and in the back rooms’ of the smallest maga- 
zines. In his amiable and light-hearted way he adds 
scholarly grace and wit to every meeting. His gentle 
advice and practical help are always available. We 
think Marquette lucky. 

“Gentleman,” said Bill Titterton, introducing our 
President, when His Eminence had just returned from 
the consistory which gave him the Red Hat. “Gentle- 
men! Goat-like we leap from Eminence to Eminence.” 
The Cardinal laughed. 


There’s nothing in the world that’s worth the wear 

of winning, 

Save laughter and the love of friends. 

So Belloc wrote and thus set down one of the aims 
of the Keys. Without effort the society has spread to 
five English cities where branches meet in pubs. Msgr. 
Derek Worlock, secretary to our President, is national 
chaplain. Msgr. Campbell, Archbishop of Glasgow, and 
Msgr. McQuade, Archbishop of Dublin, have set up 
Scottish and Irish societies on the same lines. All are 
under the patronage of St. Francis de Sales. 

Another of our aims is to preserve and encourage 
good writing. We express this aspiration in the elections 
of our Hon. Vice-Presidents, the first of whom was 
Belloc. Currently they are Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis and Bill Titterton, at 82 our 
youngest member, who was the friend and biographer 
of Chesterton and Shaw and is an authority on poetry 
and good beer, wicked criminals and cricket. 

The first aim of the Keys is universal. It is, simply, to 
keep the faith in the ebb and flow of world news and 
its repercussions on “the street.” When a member dies, 
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of his soul. On our patronal feast we gather at Mass in 
the evening and receive the Blessed Sacrament. Then 
we dine. Once a month our long-suffering and blessed 
wives permit us to gather in the Old Cock Tavern to 
eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we, being Catho- 
lics blessed by the great Chesterbelloc tradition, live, 

And now a celebration of greater importance has 
come and gone. Two of our members contributed to 
the Ignatian celebrations in England. Fr. Christie 
broadcast to all Europe for the BBC, and Fr. Martin- 
dale broadcast to Britain on the Home Service. The 
distinguished philosopher, Fr. Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J, 
spoke on the Third Program. Our guest of 1955, Arch- 
bishop O’Hara, presided at a pontifical high Mass at 
Farm Street. 

It would be foolish and ungracious to end this report 
on happy occasions, small and great, without reference 
to a book of much interest in all English-speaking 
countries. Rev. James Brodrick, S.J., of Farm Street has 
completed The Pilgrim Years, first volume of his life 
of St. Ignatius. This letter is not the appropriate place 
to linger upon a magisterial work, save to say that sel- 
dom has such immense erudition been composed with 
such delicate artistry, such reverence been conveyed 
with such reticence and quiet humor, such holiness with 
serenely disciplined and gentle skill. 

On the great saint’s fourth centenary, one of his Eng- 
lish sons (who is—I write with affectionate respect—a 
dyed-in-the-blood Irishman) has given him a master. 
piece. W. J. Icoz 


Song for Mid-August 


When meadows melt 
With buttercup gold 
And even the skies 
Cannot hold 


The wealth locked up 
In those blue vaults 
Wherein the swallows 


it is the rule that we assemble at a Mass for the repose 
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Dip and waltz; 


When clouds congeal 
In chemistry of rain 
And mingle with earth 
And planted grain, 


Then all at once 


establish 
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In that gold time 
Toward ripening rich 
The cornfields climb 


And spear the whirl 
Of swallow wings— 
And suddenly 
Assumption sings! 
Tuomas P, McDonnell 
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History of St. John’ 


WORSHIP AND WORK 

By Colman J. Barry, O.S.B., St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 447p. $5 post- 
paid. 

This is the centenary history, 1856- 
1956, of St. John’s Abbey and Univer- 


| sity, center of piety, mission apostolate 


and learning in America’s northwest. It 
is certainly a splendid offering, one 
worthy in content, style and outward 
format of the great Abbey that it repre- 
sents. It gives every evidence of being 
a labor of love. The volume is richly 
illustrated and abundantly supplied 
with notes, index and references. Per- 
haps one of the clearest indications of 
the importance of this work lies in the 
vistas the historian opens up of still 
further research into America’s frontier 
religious history, lines that he or others 
will feel called to pursue. 

This vast missionary and educational 
enterprise sprang from the heart of a 
young priest in the diocese of Ratisbon, 
Sebastian Wimmer, who longed to be a 
Benedictine missionary and took in the 
Order the name of Boniface. For ten 
impatient years he assisted in the work 
of Benedictine restoration in Bavaria, 
which was the dream of Bavaria’s 
enthusiastic King Ludwig I. Listening 
to pleas for spiritual help from German 
Catholics settled in this country, and 
backed by influential friends, Father 
Wimmer landed in New York in Sep- 
tember, 1846, accompanied by four stu- 
dents and fourteen young laborers, none 
of them as yet Benedictines, in order to 
establish a monastery somewhere in the 
United States. 

With the encouragement of Pitts- 
burgh’s saintly Bishop Michael O’Con- 
nor, he was able to settle at the parish 
of Saint Vincent, neat Pittsburgh. There 
he started his foundation in a one-story 
school house, an old log cabin, in which 
the tenant of the church farm lived, 
and a dilapidated log hut used as a 
bam. On the morning of October 24, 
1846 the new candidates began their 
life according to the rule of St. Bene- 









s Benedictine Abbey 


dict. Ten years later Dom Wimmer, 
now an Abbot, arrived at the tiny set- 
tlement of Saint Cloud, in northern 
Minnesota, where the first foundation 
of the future St. John’s Abbey was made 
in a country being rapidly opened up 
by settlers as the aboriginal Indians 
moved westward. 

One of the fascinations of frontier 
narrative lies in the links between new 
and old. The author pays generous tri- 
bute to that great, but largely forgotten, 
Slovenian missionary among the In- 
dians, Father F. X. Pierz, associate of 
the heroic Bishop Baraga. (Read Fr. 
Pierz’ story, by W. P. Furlan, In Charity 
Unfeigned. St. Anthony Guild. 1952). 
The author recounts, too, the great work 
of other non-Benedictine pioneers in 
that territory, such as Bishop Joseph 
Cretin of St. Paul and Father F. X. 
Weninger, the Jesuit parish missionary. 

The story of any great enterprise is 
the story of conflicts, alas—or is it to be 
so much regretted?—among holy men 
as elsewhere. So in the history of the 
Abbey and the University we see the 
problem of an earlier vision in conflict 
with the new, partly as a natural inter- 
nal development, partly as a result of 
the immense changes in the times. St. 
John’s was from the beginning the cen- 
ter of an immense missionary activity, 
consolidating the local communities, “a 
period of small steps.” “These monk 
missionaries carried the stability of their 
monastery with them as they moved 
out” from their home base. But boys 
had to be educated as well, schools set 
up—rugged, and how!—and somehow 
both types of activity harmonized with 
the monastic ideal. 

Later on, still more conflicts of zeal- 
ous interests developed as the succes- 
sors to the pioneers were summoned to 
much wider mission scopes: to the 
Benedictine University in Peiping, 
China (later turned over to the Divine 
Word Missionaries), to the Bahama 
Islands and Puerto Rico, and to the 
Indian and Negro missions in the 
United States, where they collaborated 
with Mother Katharine Drexel and her 
sister, Mrs. E. V. Morrell (whose name 
is misspelled, p. 139), and established a 
successful interracial foundation in Ken- 
tucky. 

The age-old question of abbatial 
jurisdiction vs. a new diocese raised its 








New Books 








INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 
DEVOUT LIFE 


By St. Francis DE SALEs 


Newly translated by Michael 
Day, Cong. Orat.—In this new 
edition of the spiritual classic 
the translator has set out to 
express, not words and phrases, 
but the very thought of St. 
Francis, and that in a language 
which will enable a modern 
reader to gain a true apprecia- 
tion of what has been rightly 
called a “treasure of devotion.” 


$3.00 





PRAYING 
OUR PRAYERS 


By H. P. C. Lyons, S.J. 


Excellent meditations on the 
content of the Our Father, the 
Hail Mary, the Hail Holy 
Queen, and the Anima Christi. 
The author has skillfully woven 
much of the Gospel story into 
these meditations. The reader 
will find much in this book that 
will deepen his spirit of prayer 
and prompt him to self-exam- 


$1.50 


ination. 


Wherever Good Books are Suid 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER 
MARYLAND 











FOR ELECTION YEAR 


Good Reading 
on Government 
and Politics 


All ten pamphlets worth $2.40 


only $1.00 


OODretomatic RELATIONS WITH THE 
Vatican. The crux of the problem, the 
history of other countries and of U.S.- 
Vatican relations, including a list of 
countries which do have diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican. 25¢ 


OTue Cuurcn or SiLence. A careful 
study of present-day persecution of re- 
ligion, country by country and law by 
law, behind the Iron Curtain. 25¢ 


COEpucATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UN- 
DERSTANDING. A survey of one world, 
ideologies, UN, UNEsco and the H-Bomb 
by specialists on each subject. 25¢ 


COFEpERAL Arp TO EpucarTION. A care- 
ful study of governmental aid for 
Catholic Schools. 25¢ 


OTue Ricut to Epucate. How other 
countries handle government aid to 
schools — the Netherlands, Australia, 
Canada, Britain,... 25¢ 


OOTuHe StTaTE AND RE.iGcious Epuca- 
TION. The McCollum and Zorach cases, 
and California’s problem. 25¢ 


CORELIGION AND AMERICAN DEMOC- 
‘racy. Father George Dunne’s reply to 
Paul Blanshard. 25¢ 


OPorr Pius XII on THE Wor.LpD Com- 


munity. The Pope’s address to lawyers 
and judges on a world community. 25¢ 


OOCatHotic Epucation. The whole 
philosophy of education by the eminent 
William J. McGucken, S.J. 25¢ 


OI Cuose Pouitics. A splendid state- 
ment of politics as a career by Hon. 
James A. Farley. 15¢ 


LIMITED TIME OFFER! For all ten 
pamphlets listed above, send this ad with 
$1.00 and your name and address to: 


America, Dept. 825 12 
70 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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head, and again, as with other religious 
communities at the turn of the century, 
the fond ideal of a “new Germany” in 
the New World had to yield to the 
realism of Americanization. 

Then in the latter days, under the 
short-lived Abbot Locnikar and the 
saintly Abbot Alcuin Deutsch, came the 
development of St. John’s as a modern 
university and its highly distinctive note 
as a home of the liturgical movement 
in this country, with its publication 
Orate Fratres (now Worship) under 
the able leadership of Father Godfrey 
Diekmann. Father Colman’s vivid story 
does great service by recalling the im- 
mense services rendered to this de- 
velopment and to Catholic Action by 
the late and lamented Father Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B. Virgil’s indefatigable 
labors and breadth of view did much 
to steer the liturgical movement in this 
country out of a monastery-centered re- 
storation into its present popular and 
pastoral scope. 

It would take another volume to 
record all of Father Virgil’s ideas—then 
considered novel—that have since pass- 
ed into the general currency of Ameri- 
can Catholicism. 

Fitting sequel to this great spiritual 
epic, when completed, will be the new 
buildings of the Abbey and the Univer- 
sity contemplated by its chosen archi- 
tect, Marcel Breuer. May they con- 
tinue to enshrine :the spirit of that 
procession of mighty laborers in Christ’s 
vineyard, known and unknown, who 
brought to our New World the graces 
of fourteen hundred years of Bene- 
dictinism in the Old. 

Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


On the Dead Sea Scrolls 


THE QUMRAN COMMUNITY 


By Charles T. Fritsch. Macmillan. 127p. 
$3.25 


THE MEANING OF THE 
DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


By A. Powell Davies. New American 
Library (Signet Key Book). 131p. $ .35 


Charles T. Fritsch is an associate pro- 
fessor of Old Testament at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He is a Presby- 
terian clergyman with a good back- 
ground including lectures at the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem and a recent visit, in connec- 
tion with writing this book, to the Holy 
Land and the caves. 

The book aims “to catch the imagin- 
ation of the general reader, and at the 
same time be practical for the student 
who may wish to pursue the subject 


more thoroughly.” It succeeds in this 
purpose. It is written with sobriety and 
scholarly discipline. Clear and concise, 


it pulls together varied and disas 


sembled data into a neat and absorbing 
pattern, The author deploys the archeo. 
logical data with skill, showing the 


correlation with, and corroboration of 


the texts of the scrolls. The interplay of 
evidence, inference and confirmation is 





at times fascinating. Illustrations are 
excellent. For the student the biblio- 
graphical references are selective and 
pertinent. 

There are some deficiencies. In sum. 
ming up chapter V, the author describe; 
the Qumran sect as “a covenant com 
munity.” The reader has not been sufi- 
ciently briefed in the preceding page 
to understand “a covenant community,’ 
The author’s judgment occasionally 
veers from the objective to the subjec- 
tive, as, for example, when he says 
“therefore, the Teacher of Righteous. 
ness as the object of saving faith mus 
have been regarded as more than hv- 
man” (p. 82). A more notable deficien- 
cy is the silence of the book’ on th 
distinctive features of New Testameut 
teaching. 

Dr. Davies is minister of All Souk 
Church in Washington, D. C. This book 
reveals that his special competency i 
in writing, not in biblical synthesis 
Since this is the “first book on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls in the popular-pric_. paper 
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bound field,” it will no doubt fall into 
the hands of many on their way to trains 
and planes, What they will read iso 
book whose ingredients are dated lib 
eral Protestant theology, good know. 
ledge of Scrolls literature, and an w 
usual creative imagination. 

The author is a liberal Protestant! 
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knows . . . the extent to which Christ 
ianity would have become what it di 
without Jesus” (p. 91). The New Te 
ment is a “fragmentary record,” it! 
“contradictory,” it is “full of problems: 
“it is not certain that Jesus foundel- 
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tion.” Like Judaism, Buddhism, Islam, 
no matter what its claims, it has grown 
“in natural ways and evolved with his- 
tory’ (p. 131). 

The author’s synthesis of Old Testa- 
ment theology is dated, as indicated by 
his bibliography. Old Testament criti- 
cism did not end with Driver and Peake. 
The New Testament synthesis pre- 





Mscr. JOHN J. DoucHERTy, profes- 
sor of Sacred Scripture at Im- 
maculate Conception Seminary, 
Darlington, N. J., contributed 
the article on the Dead Sea 
scrolls in the Feb. 4 issue of 
AMERICA. 


Rev. ANcus MacDovuGaALt, S.J., is 
professor of English at St. Stanis- 
laus College and Novitiate, 
Guelph, Ontario, 











sented is Schweitzer’s eschatology. 
There is no mention of Dodd, who has 
replaced Schweitzer as the leader of 
the Protestant School of Eschatology. 
Neo-Orthodoxy gets cavalier handling. 
There are egregious blunders, for in- 
stance, “the earliest [New Testament 
manuscripts] cannot be older than the 
fourth century” (p. 57). It is a matter 
of general knowledge that the Chester 
Beatty Papyri are third century or earl- 
ier. Altogether this is an unfortunate 
book for popular consumption. 

Joun J. DoucHERTY 


Making Converts 
TOWARDS CHRISTIAN UNITY 


IN CANADA 


By Irenee Beaubien, S.J. Montreal. Palm 
Publisher. 184p. $3 
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| The Paulist Fathers of Toronto have 


been pioneers in organized convert- 
making in Canada. But Father Beau- 
bien has set up a thriving apostolate in 
Montreal, Canada’s largest and most 
Catholic city. In four years of activity 
the author’s Inquiry Forum has led over 
four hundred people to the faith besides 
reaching out a friendly and understand- 
ing hand to hundreds of others. 
Towards Christian Unity in Canada 





gives a clear, concise view of the reli- 
gious situation in Canada. If the book 
is not the last word on the subject, 
it must be close to it. The author ex- 
pertly marshals statistics on the origins, 
tenets and membership of the various 
Canadian non-Catholic churches, dis- 
cusses the possibility of conversions— 
the actual Canadian percentage is be- 
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low the American and British—and the 
best possible approach for Canadians. 
The two chapters on Fr. Beaubien’s 
personal experience with the Montreal 
Inquiry Forum and Information Center 
(cf. Am. 10/10/53) provide an illum- 
inating report on a very successful 
apostolate. A further chapter deals with 
the ecumenical movement. 

Throughout this study Fr. Beau- 
bien displays sympathy and tact, so 
much so that Canadian reviewers have 
been quick to single this out. Thorough- 
ly bilingual, he has also edited his 
message in French under the title 
L’unité chrétienne au Canada. 

The latter half of the book offers 
eleven conversion accounts, of varying 
length and quality, but all marked by 
a refreshing simplicity and disarming 
directness. Told by just the average 
type of convert in his or her own lan- 
guage, the stories take on an undeniable 
charm. 

To people anxious to grasp the pres- 
ent position of the non-Catholic church 
in Canada this book will be informative 
and more than helpful. It also offers 
an insight into Canadian convert-mak- 
ing techniques and gives proof of an 
earnest apostolate that augurs well for 
Christian unity in Canada. 

Ancus J. MACDOUGALL 


THE WORD 


Make it your first care to find the king- 
dom of God, and His approval, and all 
these things shall be yours without the 
asking (Matt. 6:33; Gospel for the 
Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost). 





Beyond question, one of the surest signs 
of authentic advancement in this whole 
vast enterprise of leading a truly Catho- 
lic and supernatural life is growth in 
appreciation of the Mass. It is manifest, 
of course, that in an elementary sense 
the Mass is the measure of the Catho- 
lic: the man who easily misses Sunday 
Mass is a feeble, tenth-rate Catholic, 
and there’s an end. But the truth con- 
tinues to hold even for the most earnest 
kind of layman, and, indeed, for all of 
us. Let it ve said, simply, that each one 
of us loves God to the exact degree in 
which he loves Christ in the Mass. 

When any object is ritually offered 
in sacrifice to God and is accepted by 
Him, a particular supernatural effect 
follows, an effect which is of the high- 
est consequence. Because the thing 
sacrificed now specially belongs to God, 
it becomes in a distinct sense sacred or 
holy: it is touched by the unutterable 
holiness of God. 


THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 
by Father Faber 


Announcing a new printing of THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 
or THE SORROWS OF MARY by Rev. Frederick W. Faber, D.D. 
This treatise on the Seven Dolors and martyrdom of Our Lady is 
now available in the same large type as our recent printing of Father 


Faber’s BETHLEHEM. 


THE FOOT OF THE CROSS will inspire a greater love of Our 
Blessed Mother through these meditations on her sorrows. Father 
Faber presents them with a clarity and devotion that will help Mary's 


children to share her sorrow and love for her crucified Son. 


$3.95 


AT YOUR BOOKDEALER — or have him order from 


THE PETER REILLY CO. 
131 N. 13th St, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES °¢ ¢ ° 





Inside America 


little too close for comfort. 





That old Greek philosopher, Aristotle, was unendingly fasci- 
nated with what he called the problem of coming-to-be and 
passing-away. He saw how this law of our mortality imposed its 
rule on every material thing under the sun. 

Of late weeks we have been struck with the relentless way 
that law operates even for magazines! When the American Maga- 
zine bowed out recently, we felt sorry and a bit shaken. The 
death of a magazine with a name so like our own was just a 


Then came word of the death of that doughty little monthly 
called Integrity. Only a little under ten years of age, Integrity 
has now slipped quietly into that special limbo reserved for 
magazines of small circulation. 

The going isn’t easy these days for the small-circulation 
journals, but America has no intention of passing away. We 
hope we are still just coming to be! One big reason why we 
feel that way is the growing number of America’s Associates. 
Again we list their names with grateful pride. 


August 14, 1956 


FATHER Davis 








New Associates 


CHARTER 
Berlin, Mrs. Irving, New York, N. Y. 
Borak, Mrs. Harry, Bronx, N. Y. 


SUSTAINING 


Victor, Bedford Hills, 


Franceschini, 
N.. ¥. 

Gibbons, Miss Sara E., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hayes, Capt. David B., USMC, Rod- 
man, Canal Zone 

McCandless, Miss Marion, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

O’Brien, P. F., Shreveport, La. 

Waide, SP3 Frank J. Jr., Sar Francisco, 
Calif. 

Zabicki, Steven A. Jr., Chicago, II. 


Associate Renewals 


SUSTAINING 


Auchter, Mr. J. A., Haddonfield, N. J. 


Barry, Lawrence E., New Orleans, La. 


Braceland, Dr. Francis J., Hartford, 
Conn. 
Burkhart, Robert P., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Burke, Donald J., Omaha, Neb. 
Cahill, William A., New Orleans, La. 
Coupe, J. Leo, Utica, N. Y. 
Curran, Rev. Edmund, Chicopee, Mass. 
Currie, J. Howard, Detroit, Mich. 
Doney, Dr, William F., Albany, N. Y. 
Doran, John D., Muskegon, Mich. 
Drouet, Miss Adele, New Orleans, La. 
Drugay, Joseph M., Toledo, Ohio 
Farrell, James A., Cleveland, Ohio 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. Joseph P. Jr., Malden, 
Mass. 
Gallagher, Frank T., Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Hall, Louis T., Monroe, La. 
Hammond, John, East Sullivan, N. H. 
Hayes, James V., New York, N. Y. 


Hoffman, Miss Mary A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Houck, William S., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jenkins, Louis P., La Plata, Md. 
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@ New York 17, N. Y. 


(0 Charter, $100 or more 


..+ Bill me (Please make checks payable to America’s Associates) 
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Kerr, Mrs. H. H., Toledo, Ohio 
Kirwan, John J., Washington, D. C. 
Klarer, Mrs. Stephen L., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 
LaPenna, Alexander, New York, N. Y, 
Laymen’s Retreat League, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
LeMere, Kenneth F., Springfield, Mass, 
Lynch, Mr. A. J., Haverstraw, N. Y. 
McAghon, Justin, Roselle, N. J. 
McGinniss, Joseph A., Rye, N. Y. 
McKenna, Philip J., Chicago, IIl. 
McKeough, Raymond S., Chicago, Ill. 
McNamara, Dr, C. W., Toledo, Ohio 
McShane, Rev. J. Alan, Lewiston, Minn, 
Mahoney, William W., Baltimore, Md, 
Manson, Mrs. George L., Bradenton, 
Fla. 
Markert, Miss Rose Mary, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 
Masterson, Miss Catherine, A., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
Murphy, Mrs. Josephine R., Chicago, 
Ill, 
Nenno, Miss Mary K., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nordloh, Paul C., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
O’Connor, Thomas, Bronx, N. Y. 
O'Day, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis D. Roch 
ester, Minn. 
O’Neill, Dr. Joseph F., Philadelphia, Pa 
Rice, Miss Aileen E., Roslindale, Mas. 
Rothbaler, Mrs. Glenn F., Syracuse, 
Ne 
Rowland, Col. Chester A., Tucson, Ariz 
Ruckelshaus, John K., Indianapolis, Ind 
Ryan, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John K., Wash 
ington, D. C. 
Siegmund, Nicholas M., St. 
Minn. 
Sommer, Miss Mary Joan, Los Angele 
Calif. 
Steinbugler, John L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tivenan, Rev. John J., Cleveland, Ohio 
Twamley, Rev. John H., Vancouver 
Wash. 
Ward, William J., Mamaroneck, N. ¥. 
Wolfe, Miss Ann C., Washington, D.C 
Wunderlin, Herbert W., Fort Waynt, 
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But this new quality of sacredness or 
holiness—originating, like all sanctity, in 
God—overflows, as it were, the offered, 
immolated object, and inundates the 
offerer himself. Each person concerned 
in the offering of the sacrifice (the es- 
sential condition of present sanctifying 
grace being always supposed) becomes 
at once more pleasing to God than ever 
before: Creator and creature are drawn 
closer together. In short, by the legiti- 
mate act of religious sacrifice a new 
covenant or pact of friendship is newly 
and truly struck between God and His 
creatures. 

Such, indeed, was our Saviour’s con- 
crete meaning when He said solemnly 
at the Last Supper, Take, eat, this is My 
body . . . Drink, all of you, of this; for 
this is My blood, of the new testament, 
shed for many, to the remission of sins. 
The new testament is the new pact or 
covenant of friendship between God, 
now completely appeased for man’s evil, 
and man, now completely purged of his 
evil; all through the bloody sacrifice of 
Christ on the cross. 

Each time the layman sincerely as- 
sists at the unbloody sacrifice of the 
Mass, the sacred pact of friendship is 
struck again, the holy bond of love is 
renewed. From each Holy Sacrifice we 
emerge more truly than ever God’s men. 

One other element, curious and sig- 
nificant, is found in ritual sacrifice, and 
that is the steady tendency of sacrifice 
to end in a ritual meal in which the 
offerers partake of the object or victim, 
if its nature so allow. No doubt every- 
one vaguely feels that eating is not only 
an animal operation, but somehow a 
mystical sort of human act. Bread is 
the staff of life. The ceremonial meal 
with which sacrifice has regularly end- 
ed contains several mystical sugges- 
tions: partaking of a holy thing, inti- 
mate union with God through the vic- 
tim, communion with fellow-worship- 
pers. 

The sacrifice of the Mass should end 
with the ritual banquet of Holy Com- 
munion. It may be said, negatively, that 
in the absence of Holy Communion a 
certain factor of immense value is miss- 
ing from the sacrifice. But let us rather 
consider the deep satisfaction and added 
sanctification that accrues to the lay-of- 
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ferer of the Mass as he, the priest, his 
neighbor and Christ Jesus are all sub- 
limely united not only in the same offer- 
ing of Christ the gift, but in the same 
reception of Christ the return-gift. He 
who eats My flesh, and drinks M y blood, 
lives continually in Me, and I in him. 

The Catholic lavman’s richest treas- 
ure is the Mass. 


Vincent P. McCorry s.J. 
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TELEVISION 





These words are addressed primarily to 
that declining group of Americans who 
have steadfastly refused to capitulate 
to television. They are a small ‘but vocal 
group. A few of them may be found at 
almost any cocktail party. Their thesis 
goes approximately like this: 

Wouldn't dream of having a TV 
set in the house. Simply abhor the 
invention. Why should I waste 
money and time to watch old mo- 
vies, quiz contests and _ slapstick 
comedy? Radio is another matter. 
It brings me classical music. But 
TV is not for me. 

Though there is reason to doubt the 
sincerity of some of those who adopt 
this attitude—one cannot avoid the sus- 
picion that snobbery is involved—there 
undoubtedly are others who shun TV 
because they have been misinformed. 

If one considers the quality of TV 
programming in general, the inevitable 
conclusion must be that most of the 
material that is being televised is in- 
ferior stuff. Paddy Chayefsky, the play- 
wright, once had something to say on 
the subject of quality on the TV screen. 

“Let’s concede that 90 per cent of 
the programs on television are worth- 
less,” he remarked. “What about the 
stage and the movies? Their average is 
not a bit higher.” 

A reviewer who goes to the theatre 
or the movies regularly will corroborate 
Mr. Chayefsky’s views. For every play 
like The Diary of Anne Frank and 
for every motion picture like Moby Dick 
there are at least nine tasteless, artless 
and witless inanities that never should 
be inflicted upon an intelligent au- 
dience. 

But the intelligent movie patron or 
playgoer does not patronize a theatre 
unless he is fairly certain of seeing 
something worthwhile, He knows that 
if he is not selective, he probably will 
be bored or annoyed. 

In the same way, the intelligent TV 
viewer must be selective. If not, he 
would be exposing himself to the sinis- 
ter influence of shows like “Strike It 
Rich” and “Queen for a Day.” This, ob- 
viously, would be madness. 

During the past year, however, tele- 
vision has provided many programs 
worthy of the attention of the most 
discriminating viewers. These attrac- 
tions included plays, such as Cyrano de 
Bergerac and The Taming of the Shrew, 
and musical events like S. Hurok’s 
“The Festival of Music.” 

During the coming season a viewer 
can look forward to many outstanding 





EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 


EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 














TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send for our illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we 
can publish, promote and distribute your book, as 
we have done for hundreds of others. All subjects. 
New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
CA, It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 3ist St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 








Correction from NEWMAN’S 
GIANT BARGAIN SALE 


The Messenger 


By Remy. Translated from the 
French by Viola Gerard Garvin. A 
taut, exciting novel about a young 
priest’s daring penetration of the 
Iron Curtain. 

Published at $2.50 


The Newman Press 
Westminster, Maryland 


Now 95c 




















You may be interested .. . 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
AND CHRISTIANITY 
—THE CHALLENGE— 


A study of the principles and the implications 
of current thought and their threat to the 
traditional view of man and of human life. 
Given by Fordham University, School of 
General Studies. Ten Thursday Eve. 7:30- 
9:00. Beginning Oct. 4th, 1956. 


For further information: 
Fordham 7-5400, ext. 281, or 


write Fordham University 
New York 58, New York 
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PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 

415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Dear FatHer: Please send me, without 
obligation, some of your vocational litera- 
ture. 


Name.... 




















20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot. Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—5%4”", 6”, 6%”, and 7”—$1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 


sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD AND 
GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1956 Christmas and All-Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn to 100% profit. No experi- 
ence necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today for samples on approval. Regal Greet- 
ings, Dept. 1, Ferndale, Michigan. 





SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois. 
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presentations. Maurice Evans will be 
appearing in Shaw’s Man and Super- 
man. Mr. Hurok plans to bring back 
the Sadler's Wells company and also to 
offer the Old Vic players in a televised 
production of a Shakespeare play. 

Leonard Bernstein, the composer, 
whose brilliant discussions of symphonic 
music and jazz were highlights of past 
“Omnibus” programs, is expected to 
analyze musical comedy and the works 
of Bach on the same program this sea- 
son. It should be noted, however, that 
“Omnibus,” formerly a Sunday after- 
noon presentation over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, will be seen this 
year on Sunday evenings from 9 to 
10:30 over a new network—the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
will present a new Sunday afternoon 
program called “Telescope,” that will 
deal with topics such as Southeast Asia, 
American politics, progress in medicine 
and the earth’s crust. 

Edward R. Murrow’s “See It Now” 
schedule for this season includes pro- 
grams about guided missiles and auto- 
mation in industry, 

This is only a partial list of the better 
things that television will be offering. 
It is hoped that some of those who 
have held out against TV up to now 
will see and enjoy these programs. If 
they are discriminating, they should find 
that they've really been missing some- 
thing. J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 


RUN FOR THE SUN (United Artists) 
is based on Richard Connell’s classic, 
often reprinted short story, “The Most 
Dangerous Game.” What with various 
embellishments and changes, however, 
the original outline is a little difficult to 
detect. 

In the new version the hero (Richard 
Widmark) is a Hemingway-type author 
who is boozing and idling away his 
life in a Mexican village because of his 
faithless ex-wife. The heroine (Jane 
Greer), who was not in the story at all 
and therefore imposes no limitations on 
the script writer’s imagination, is a 
demon reporter for a slick-paper, illus- 
trated weekly. For compounding cross- 
purposes this line of work can hardly 
be beaten. 

The girl conceals her profession from 
the man in order to gain his confidence 
and get her story. The man begins to 
regain his self-respect as a result of her 
intelligent and sympathetic companion- 
ship. She becomes ashamed of her de- 





ception and resolves to give up the as- 
signment. By the time the two board a 
two-seater plane for Mexico City love 
is in bloom. At that point, unfortunate- 
ly, the hero finds out about the re- 
porter’s original intentions but not about 
her change of heart and the relationship 
takes a distressing turn for the worse. 

When the film finally gets around to 
the point of the short story—the hero 
becomes the quarry rather than the pur- 
suer in a big game hunt—a reconcilia- 
tion has been effected and boy and girl 
are running for their lives side by side. 
What they are running from is not Mr. 
Connell’s civilized maniac who hunts 
human beings for sport. Rather it is 
Lord Haw Haw or his equivalent (Trey- 
or Howard) -and a Nazi war criminal 
(Peter Van Eyck), whose jungle hide- 
out has been involuntarily discovered 
and whose motive is the more conven- 
tional one of self-preservation. 

The script is a rather undistinguished 
catch-all of clichés. It is acted by real 
“pros,” however, and staged by John 
Boulting—who thoroughly understands 
screen suspense—against lovely and 
authentic Mexican backgrounds. The 
upshot of the matter is that the film 
is quite entertaining on its own unpre 
tentious terms. [L of D: A-I]] 


THESE WILDER YEARS (MGM) is 
a soap opera-ish, but quite interesting, 
vehicle for James Cagney and Barban 
Stanwyck. Cagney plays a self-made ty- 
coon who suddenly decides, whatever 
the cost or difficulty, to find the uz 
acknowledged son of his youth. Miss 
Stanwyck is the dedicated head of a 
shelter for unwed mothers, who is de 
termined that one man’s wealth, in 
fluence and ruthlessness is not going to 
upset the legal safeguards surrounding 
adoption. 

The clash of personalities and points 
of view is well done. There are also it 
cidental virtues, such as the restraint 
and insight which mark Cagney’s awk 
ward, unsatisfactory meeting with his 
grown son (Don Dubbins) and the per 
formances of Walter Pidgeon as an & 
tremely shrewd lawyer and Edwatl 
Andrews as an extremely unshrewd one 
And there is the precedent-shattering 
fact that no romance develops betweet 
the spinster social worker and the bach 
elor tycoon. z 

The film does unfortunately succumb 


is 





to a syrupy, implausible happy endifig 
involving a spunky inmate of Miss Stair 
wyck’s shelter (Betty Lou Keim). Ib 
implications are guaranteed to outh 
social scientists far and wide. 
[L of D: 
MorIRA 
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